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DOORS AND DOOR HANGINGS. 



By Hester H. Poole. 




;0 decorations of the dwelling house 
demand more good taste and judg- 
ment than those of doors and por- 
tieres. 

That doors are essential, we cannot 
deny. To a certain extent the more 
doors the architect has inserted, the 
greater the comfort and convenience 
of the house. Beyond that they are 
nuisances. Doorways into closets, 
dressing rooms, pantries and bou- 
doirs interfere with large wall-spaces 

which might otherwise 

be furnished with becom- 
ing dignity, and destroy 

variety of treatment. In 

a large New England 

house, last summer, we 

counted eight doors 

opening out of a spacious 

dining and sitting-room, 

combined. There were 

no places for chairs or 

light tables against the 

walls, and draughts from 

open doors were always 

imminent. All that 

might have been avoided 

by a back corridor, but 

this the architect forgot 

to plan. 
At present, doors, 

whenever possible, are 

relegated to the attic 

and their places filled 

with the ever present 

portiere. In Parisian 

houses we noticed such 

as here, would, in this 

manner be removed, were 

made inconspicuous. 

They were simply un- 

paneled and their sur- 
faces hung with the wall 

material, either paper, 

leather, cretonne or a 

richer material. 

However, doorways 

were still en evidence. 

Like murder, they dis- 
closed themselves. The 

inevitable jointure, or 

want of it, was still pos- 
sible. . 
The only thing to do 

is to boldly confess. A 

door is a door and noth- 
ing else. It has a reason 

for being or it would 

not be. Where it breaks 

up a desirable wall sur- 
face, let it present itself 

with becoming modesty. Let it seem to say, "I am here for use 

only, but I will do my bes* to look as well as I can. Pray don't 
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consider me unless you are so compelled." 

On the contrary, between rooms, or entering from a hall, 
there should be a stately recognition of this distinguishing 
feature. 

Nothing can be finer than high arched, paneled and polished 
doors of mahogany, cherry, oak, ash, redwood and other noble 
materials, which acquire richness with the passage of time. They 
need neither apology nor portieres. To obviate draughts, screens 
may be needed to shield the occupants of drawing-rooms, and 
screens are fully as decorative as portieres. 

If these latter are wanted, and they may be, even with 
screens, let them be dark, rich and with little ornamentation. 
A light hued hanging with multi-tinted needle- work, against a 
door frame of rich, cabinet-finished work, is incongruous. A 
garnet plush, with raised work in amber or gold near the 
edge and on the bottom, is desirable. A rich velours may 

take its place, but with- 
out hand ornamentation. 
But dark cabinet- 
finished doors are few in 
number in comparison 
with those of lighter tint 
or with painted doors. 
How shall these last 
mentioned be treated ? 

That can only be 
answered by defining the 
manner in which the 
room is to be used. A 
smoking room, a bou- 
doir and a dining-room, 
each require to be dec- 
orated differently from 
the other. 

In a room to be oc- 
cupied solely by gentle- 
men, especially if the 
wall space be not exten- 
sive, the panels of the 
door may be decorated 
in accordance with the 
prevailing taste of the 
occupant. Pictures of 
horses or dogs or of field 
sports may here find 
place. If there are hang- 
ings, these may be of 
fish nets or burlaps, of 
Navajo blankets or other 
dark, dee pi y tinted 
stuffs. No one would 
expect to see the delicate 
tints and materials of 
a lady's room on the 
hangings of a bachelor. 
In a family room or 
wherever the open door 
discloses, on its obverse 
surface, a tint harmon- 
ious to that of the in- 
terior, the inharmony 
should be relieved by 
skilful decoration. That 
may be effected by a 
straight, plain hanging, 
perhaps suspended from 
a brass rod. The material should be something which 
serves to unite the coloring of the two adjacent rooms. It may 



be a fine Oriental rug, a rich, dark piece of embroidery, nearly 
as large as the door, or even a fine bit of brocade, or a solid 
piece of plush as a background for a plaque of hammered brass. 
In a dark corner the latter treatment would be far more effective 
than the use of a portiere. Brass, like gold, gathers up and re- 
flects all the pencils of light that are vainly trying to penetrate 
the gloom. 

In fact, door hangings have been overdone. Think of the 
flimsy, cheap strings of scrim and cheese cloth which sway, like 
tatters, in every breeze ! Or the deluge of Japanese hanging 
heads which neither conceal nor reveal the room beyond ! There 
is sure to be a reaction against such dust- catching furnishings, 
as there is, in country places, against hangings of unbleached 
muslin trimmed with Turkey red cotton. 

Rarely, only, ought door panels to consist of a mirror- 
plaque. These are admissable, first, in a dining-room, where the 
reflection of china, of silver and of candelabra cannot be too 
profuse. Again, in the dressing room, where they are always a 
convenience ; in a dark corridor or hall, and in a small room, 
opposed to another door, or to a mirror, where the size of the 
apartment seems redoubled by its insertion. 



They are painted in soft, dull old rose, from the light ceil- 
ing, the deeper frieze and the still deeper side walls, to the 
floor, including woodwork and all. It is a graduated color, 
deepest in the carpeting which was made to order on Axminster 
looms, of the self same color. The doors and casings were treated 
as portions of the walL On the frieze was stencilled incon- 
spicuous arabesques of gold. Even the portieres are old rose, 
though with embroidered edges. 

Remarkably rich is the result. Out of this soft' background 
stand out beautiful furnishings, rare embroideries — some of the 
finest in this country — and pictures, to study which, are in 
themselves an education in art. Were the doors and hangings 
of a different tint, even an ivory white, the unity of effect would 
be distorted. 

In unpretending homes, where there are few pictures and 
ornaments, a contrast between walls and doors may be desired. 
In such cases the contrast should never be inharmonious or 
striking. The doors, like the window-frames and baseboard, 
ought to be darker in color than the walls and lighter than the 
flooring or carpet. In natural succession the eye should travel 
over lighter hues as it passes upward. 
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In a sitting-room or chamber decorated and furnished in 
light colors, designs upon the door panels, in oil or water col- 
ors, will suit many persons. In this case the side walls should 
be self-tinted. Then a sketching picture of the sea, in an inter- 
ior cottage or of a bit of woodland, upon the seashore, will 
each serve to enhance the quiet beauty of a room by its con- 
trast. Better still, paint a chestnut bough, with its catkins of 
soft golden-green and its duper-colored leafage across the door, 
passing, apparently under the framework and over the panels. 
The chestnut burr, some half-opened and showing the fruit, 
might be liked. So might branching boughs of pine and fir, 
with their dropping cones or conventionalized grasses, reeds, 
willows and birches. It must be done gracefully and delicately 
or left undone. 

Where there is a good deal of furnishing in color, much 
bric-a-brac and many pictures, the doors and the portieres 
should be perfectly plain. One of the handsomest houses in 
Washington, owned by a Cabinet officer, has a suite of draw- 
ing-rooms which, in this regard, offers a refreshing contrast with 
some of its neighbors. 



If the walls are yellow, and the occupants will insist upon a 
contrast, a dull blue may appear upon the doors, which should, 
however, always be of one shade. Dull Indian red goes with 
robin's egg blue ; brown with yellow; blue and gold with pink, 
buff or salmon ; red with lemon, pale blue, gold and green, or 
with certain shades of red. Nothing, however, can be more ob- 
jectionable than raw, crude colors and contrasts. 

As for hangings, their name is legion. To be avoided are 
horizontal stripes in a low room or where there is much deep 
coloring in decoration. Most objectionable are flowered Turco- 
man or cheap colored and flowered goods of any kind. There is 
a cotton canvas, cheap enough, which readily lends itself to 
decoration. It may be appliqued or boldly painted at the top 
and bottom. Its color is a golden brown, old blue or old gold. 
It is nearly one and one half yards in width and costs $1.50 per 
yard. 

Jute, which has in a great measure lost the favor it de- 
serves, makes a hanging both suitable and serviceable for or- 
dinary sitting-rooms. It now comes woven in blocks, in two 
shades of a lead color, with dull garnet in the borders, which 
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No. 1774. Embroidered Screen, by Nishimura. 



suits many wall colors. It is inconspicuous and is also pleasant 
for a heavy window hanging. 

In a dark corner, striped India hangings in which deep, dull 
orange figures so effectively, are most suitable. The separate 



stripes may be purchased as edges for self-colored goods, nota- 
bly dull olive green in color. In fact the name, color, price and 
quality of door hangings are as varied as the homes in which 
they are used. 
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